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ABSTRACT > / > 

This paper examines effects of pressure frpm the' r 
coamunity and ^ teachers' organization on intera^ction patterns or 
structures vithin schools^ Ipecifically on normative consensu^, 
upward communication, and facilitative dependence, "These stlructures 
help determine *he extent of cooperation and support teacher^ • 
receive. Questionnaire data from virtually all administrators and 253 
teachers in a^ stratified random sample of '34 junior high e^itd middle 
schoo'l^ are used fiDr a school* level correlation analysisl -Community 
pressure generally disrupts- the structures of cooperation, bu^ at ^ 
• severe lev<als of 4^^^^^^^^ into the school, the effect may be 
reversed as administrators and. teachers close ranks against ^bhe 
community. Teacher organization pressure increases consensus aniong 
teachers but decreases it between faculty and principal and) between 
principal and superintendent. ,Such pressure reduces the receptivity 
of the principal to teacher ideas (in their eyes, at least) , although 
enhancing his actual knowl^edge of treache^ concerns* Finally, teacher 
orgcinization activity at the district level makes it harder fo^ 
school personnel to help one finother. These findings are interpreted 
in the light of changes^ in school^environmental relations, wherein 
community delegation of authority to professionals is giving way to ^ 
community surveillance and influence in the schools. (Author) 
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ThisNpaper examines effects of pressure ^ from the/ community and 
teacher9-'\ organization, On interaction patterns or istttictureS within 
schools, specifically on norma t;Lve consensus, 'upv^pd /communication: 
and facilitative dependence. a?hese- structures he^p ""determine the / 
extent of cooperation and support, teachers recei\!?(B.\. Questionnaire 
ddta frotji virtually all administrators and 2^3 ^teachers in a strati- 
fied random sample^ of 34 junior high, and middle scfxools are used for 
a school-level^ cor rQlat^ondl analysis* Community pressure generally 
y/disrupts the structures of . cooperation, but oXj severe levefs of ^ 
intrusion into thfe school, the effect may be reversed as administra-* 
tors and teachei;s^,.close ranks ag^nst the community. Teacher organi- 
zation pressurie increases consensus among . teachers but decreases it 
between faculty, and piidncipal and between principal and superin^en-- 
dent. Such pressure reduces the receptivity- tjf the principjafc to 
teacHir ideas (in their* eyes, at least), ait^ough enhancing his , 
actual knowledge of ' teacher concerns! ' Fihiiay, teacher organization 
activity at the district le-fel make?' it hoarder for school personnel ' 
to h^lp one another. These findings are ij^terpr-eted in .^he light 
of changes in schoolyenvironmental relations ^. ^wherein cdmmunit]^ 
delegation of authority to .prof essionals' is giving way to community 
surveillancevand I influence in the schools. 



: This paper exai^ines organizational, structure in American public 
sdhools faced yith varying degrees ^nd typek of envirohmenta^j pressure^. 

-It considers three structures that are likely to be' influenced by 
such pressure ari<| to have an important impact on teacher work experience's: ^ 
normative consensus, upward . communication, and dependence on the help 
of others (facilitative dependence). The findings should, therefore, 
illuminate teacher experieqj^|jp in^^e face of environmental pressure. 

The usual conception of organizational structures centers on their ' 
usefulness Jf or organizational^bals. In'the context of exairiining 

.individual experience in organizations, a conception which emphasizes j 
relationships -among individuals (rather than the purposeful arrangement * 
of roles and resources) is n{ore appropriate. Weick^s definition, of organiza- 
tional structure as "regular • patterns of interlocked behavior" (1969:43) 



subsumes the three "structures*f to be considered here. Each of them . 

^ ^ i - ** ■ . . ■ * > " '.fey ■• ■. • 

al/ters the probability of the Successful pi^suit of personial goals 

in the organizational context. The liulrsuit of personal goals i^ enhanced 

by agreement with other ^organizatrBtal members, especially with superor- 

clinates, about appropriate goals anfl means for the organization (norma-- 

• • • ' • 

tive consensus); by a substantial flow of ideas and concerns from ' 

subordinates to superordinates, coupled with superordinatfe ^^receptivity 

to these ideas (upward communication); and by the exchange of a^ssistance 

among organizational members (f acilitatiye dependence) (Leiter / 1977) • 

Taken together, these structures partially describe the extent to which 

organisational members cooperate and receive support on the job, as 

opposed to working cross puirposes or ^haiving little impact on one 

■ ' ■ ' I ■ ■ 

another. 

The effect of environment on organizational structure has beexi a 
major thrust of contempor^^ry organizational research. For present 

pvirposes. key Insigbts in this thrust include the Impaet/of environmental 

\ ■> ' ' 

pressure on c^tganiratiopaf goals (Selznlck, 1949) , . th^ need! for argani- 
zations to buffer their technical cores from envi35:^nmental uncertaii^ity 
{Thompson^ 1967), and the dependencies arising from the niana^ement 
of environmental unc^ftiainty (Hickson etal, , 1971; Hinings et al,, 1974), 
More generally, this .analysis pqrtrajfis structure as the set oif constraints 
within whichy^rganizational adaptariefT to environmental demands takes 
place, shading- thd*^ttention and decision making process of a^ors whose 
capficity^foj rational action is limited ^(March and Simon, 1958) . 

The ana^fsis investigates the general proportion ^hat\^e -level 
of environmental pressure shapes each of the three organizational 



structures, arid t^iereby, tKe extent of cooperation and support. ■ First 
under pressure 'f rob the environment, administrative respiirces are cVm- 
mitted to mollifying the environment rather thaij building internal ■ 
i6rmative consensus Moreove-r, such pressure often.reflects dissensus 
among environmental - fetors about organizational operations and products 
This dissensus m^y bd^;;echoed inside the organization. Second, as admin 
istratoi^s focus.^^ir 3,ttenti6n on the environment, they have less time 
and resour'dfes for. responding to' subordinate ideas and concernV. In 
addition, claims froira the environment m^y'well contradict th^laims ■ 
of subordinates.^ Effective upward communication suffers. Finally, ' 
environmental pressures qre^tes uncertaiaty for subordinates about 
Impending changes and' about the adequacy of current performance. Help 
from superordi'«Aes can aid in dealing with such un^cerilnty, but ' 
adn.xni.c:trators who are occupied with environmental rlatms havp Tittle " 
time and resource^' with which to h^lp subordinates , ' In fact,, by buf- 
fering -enviromental pressure, a'dminlstraiors may Incur a. type depen- 
dence in their ^ubordin.a\:es which the latter experience as a hindrance 
rather than a help. In contrast to its effects on the help su^erordinat 
offer, environmental pr^^sure can be expected to 'increase facilititive 
-dependence ^mong^subordid&teg'ap they > close ranks against external ' 

threats . ' • - , * • 

• ■• - r ■• ■ ■■■■■■■ , ' ■'^■'.•v- ... 

. = The focus on school organiz&tiorifi^f ollowl' trom the salience of 

both environmental pressure; ^ .lt^^ ^^pp^^^ 
for schools. Pressure on ||hpols ' f rom their environments growing. " 
Until recently, such pressure W minimal..' The supply of students was 
largely assured-. Commuriiti^s- 'were f airly willing to vote' scKool ^axes . 
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LegislatarVe supplemented wheif thety ^were not. Teacher orgkniizatibns were 
<l^rJjLpsx^Axd^^ 'Laymen did not^^ten criticize or, try to? influence 

the. kind' of training ^udents received. Carlsorf*^ (1964) has aptly 
characterised scljool^ in this^ unpressured context as virtually buffered 
from/ environmental contingencies. ^ . 

Recent years Have sepn the emergence of ^ ^threats to this environmental 
tranquility. TheVsupply of sjtudents "has fallen , dramatically with declining 
fertility./ Voters have rebelled against . e)^er-risang school taxes. The 
"cotapany^union" days are past in many, parts of ^the country; teachers 
%now grieVe and -strike. , ^ State*agenciek and parent groups h|Ve become 

much more active in the eyalliati^n ojf stijdent achievement and threaten 

' . V . '■ . ' ' ' . 
. to assess account cPbility.. ' ' 



Besides in^ereased e^vironinental pressure, ,the focus on schools derives 

f,' ' " ^ ^ ^ , . 

from the salies^cje for school organizations of the structures of cooperation 

'.' ■ P . . . ' . 

, « . , > . ..- 

Insofar as educators' claims to be professionals are justified, school?^ 
should be structured to fyrthe,r professional practices. Upward conmiuni - 
cati6n and facilitative dependence -are particularly important here- Blau 
(1968). has argued that professionals wofking in organizations regard \he 
hier'^rchy of authority as useful when they can paa^ ideas upward with 
reasorrable hopes ijnplementation. Similarly, professional status 
injiplies that subordinates and suj^erordi'nates irelate as colleagues jointly 
to facilitate service to clients. 



* Potential and actual enyilronmental intrusictns int^^^the l?nternal 
decisiorn making process o| the^^'sphqql represent; the breakdown of ^the 
traditional buffered rejatiion^hip betw^en^Ghobi and community^/ Coin- 
munity diasatisf actipn ihaniSests itself Siveisely as tax revolts. 



attacks, on teachers, an'd demands for curx^icular change. Moreover, ±n- 

trusions into interna}, s.chool operations threaten the professional claim 

of educators: the cp.mmunity is reasserting jiontrol it had delegated to • 

experts. This focus on potential and actual intrusions leads to 4 thtee- 

part conceptualization of ""environmental pressure: '^.dl^ssatisf action, whloh 

motivates intrusions; organization >nd participation, which facilitate"^' 

intrusion; and actual intrusion. (Note that the relationship between . 

■ . *■ ^ ' , ■ . ' \ , * ' ' i . 

dissatisfactiin and organization remains to be investigate.)' 

Reyond the consideration of eavironmental pressure, in general, we , 

will pay special attention to effects on the structures of codpera|:ioh 

and support arising from teacher organization or union activity. Per^, ; 

ceptionsof union* activity shift with the- circumstance and vary a^ong ^ 

teachers. From one^ point of -view, the teachers' organization is a part 

of the school's. envtT'onment, much as a parent group or the school board, 

Ap snob, it must he mollified and buffered. From a second perspective, 

howAVPr. the tR^chprs' organization is not an env^^Lronmental actor butx 

rather thp tearhprs' agent. When this perspective holds, pressure 

brought by the teachers' organization is probably associated with 

'is® 

increased solidarit^T and cooperation. Indeed, a k^y role of the teachers' 

\ ■ ^ ' 

organization, consonant with this perspective, is to keep other environ-- 
mental threats at bay, for example, arbitrary teacher transfers and 

offs <Jue to declining enrollments and revenues and efforts to hold 

. ■ * * « ^ 

teachers responsible for pdror student achievement'. A third point. of 

viev^ combines these two faces of teacher organization. One face operates 

out:|ide the schotvl on district and regional issues, calling .strikes , . 



collecting dues, and negotiating corj^iracts. This face is seen as a part 
of the environment, asking^ teachers to choose between their loyalties to' 
their colle^agues and to their school. The other fac« '^operates within 
the school, usually through^he Building representative, negotiating •* 
with the principal, * filing grievances when tl^e principal oversteps nego- 
tiated limits, and facilitating the pursuit of personal and professiorial 
goals within^ bureaucratic context. * Due to these varied perceptions . > 

'of the teachers' organization, *its effects on the structures of <:o'opi,ei:a- 

/. ■' • • , . , 

.tion and support are both interesting and hard to predict, \ « 

^ ,, . 

Overall, the analysis that follows seeks to su^^^ntiate the proposi 
tion that environmental pressure disrupts the atructures of cooperation 
in schools. The conceptualization and operationalization^of both, environ 
ment and structure are adequately detailed and sensitive, moreover,; to 

promise elaboration of the general proposition in a moi?e conditional 

^ ■ 

form p<? r\\c> Hnra nro brought to bear. 

THE DATA 

^ The data a^e derived from a quesytionnaire survey of teachers and/ 
administrators in 34 junior high and middle schools .in Southe^^^n 
Michigajn. An original sample of 56' schools was drawn f rom/^ p.ot)ulation 
of 210 schools in a four-county sampling ^rea. Upper middle class suburb 
ban areas are slightly under represented in the final sample. The saiapie 
cornstitutes a. substantial proportion*of the population, 'The significance 
of "relationships among variables in the. sample, thus, is underestimated, 
because the "effective sample size" Is larger th^ the nominal sample 



size in the circumstance (Kish,, 1965:43-45) ^ - 'The iatole^ W^^^^ 

. • ■. ■ - ' *' . . 

on school size, percent minority -in the student bpdy,,;2ind a faculty / . 

' . '' J ■ ' .■ ■ I " 

characteristics index composed of mean salary,/ mean ^eXp>ilence, 'and/the 

proportion ♦with a master's degree. The population of lnf ere^ce here , .. 
does not include schools whose faculties were neither abdve the median" 
on all ttirefe of these faculty characteristics nor below the' median on 
all three. Since an analysis of all junior high. and middle schools in 
Michigan {Leiter, 1977) shows that the faculty characteristics index * 
bfehaves linearly with resplct to all, available schopl structure and 
^emb^rship variables, there is .every reason to eipect that findings 
h^re wj^ll interpolate to the excluder^ cases. ' -| 

Different questionnaires were administered to school administrators 
^nd to random samples of teachers at each school, stratified by age ahd ' 
sex. Virtually all administrators cooperated; the response rate among 
teadKers was 69%, yieldin^253 teachei» respondents or 'an averagrof 
7.23 j)pr school. 



THE. VARI ABLES 

The appendix contains details on the operationaliza/tion of the. 

' ■ ■ ' 7 ""v 

concepts. Tlie descriptions which follow are meant to ^able a first 



reading the analysis. 

Some variables are created from administrator data, * o£!i^ers from 
the teacher -data, and onel; a behavioral measure of upward communication. 



uses both data sources • Where teacher daj^a are used, the variable ^ 
usually is a mean across teachers a^/the same schoolst- The princirjal's ^ 
resp9nses are used where available for variables based on administrator* 
data. , ^ ^ ' ' 



EnylroWntal pressure, from the connnunity as a'wliple ls meaputed ' 
In tepns of the esti^lfed lev|l of connnunity d.iss,atisf act Wwithma - 
schools, the p4rc4ved level of community organization and uni/^^^s-.a-'irtsl 
the scboois, and the number of actual coimnui|it.y efforts to inflg^^ 
.internal school deci^ons. Coimnunity dissatisfaction is d^ti^aated 1. 
independently by an administrator and teachers at the s|ii<jo.l'. " 

^ Pressure from the teachers' organi2atiori*Hs-operati'onalized in \ 
terms of its potential to intrude and actual .intrusj^onsv the p^^^eiitial'-V 
for int^sion (analogous to community organization, ^ove) 4js <>M.ptured ' 

a "scale that assesses the organiza^tion's. strengtV^fh Warms (if Uts^^^^^^ 
impact on the teachers' master contract and by aniftdj^if ■Ta%f,a.uA-;Ulk 
participation within the school. Actual ^Mjtiiusioi^s arfc otffeifionaiiiea ■ 
by the number of recent grievances filed at the sch'ooX and Ixyi.th J number!)^, 
of times the. districts' teachers have gone dii strike recfelLy . '^These four 
. variables can also be classif led'intjy measures of district-level actlyity 
■•(strength and strikes Variables) >3Tid srbopl-i evel activity (participation 
and grievances variables). • L ' 

Normative consensus is measured among the schools' teachers, i^i^ln C 
^ the teachers anti the principal, and between the administrators and. a , . 
superordinate. for principals, this means the superintendent; for ' 
^sistant principals, it means the princVpal. " ' ; ' ' • i , , ! 

' Upward commune iatTori is operationalized behaviorally and pei^ceptually . 
The behavioral measure compares teacher re^)orts of their greatest cbncerns 
With acfeninistrator estimates of teacher cohcerns. ''the greater the agree-- 
ment, the , gr^eater^ the upwar^ coiranunication. ^ ' ^ 



Teacher Uncertainty is-aneasured in two ways. The first is teach^i^ 
perceptions *of th, faculty's unce«ainty>about several matters,' .ost of 
.Which concern the possibility of performing well on the job. yThJ; 
second is, t.achet self-repo;;s of insecuMty/ uncertainty, kU^ierisipn. 
The secon^ measure can be ta^n as relating to uncertaix|t^:^ry aboixt . 
job secui^y than about the'act of teaching itself. /l' V' , • 

The measures of facilitative dependence tap the help ; teachers feel 
they receive in' trying to do their job successfully. Three variables 
look at help received overall, from other teachers, and ftota the 
principal. . . ' * 



FINDINGS • 

. ^though 34 cases , ^re respectable for a study o^^rg^izations, 

strl^ adherence to tests of sta^tistical significan^ would lead to 
discounting th. .ubst.ntive significance of , .a^yi^^rlj, large relation- 
ships C.elJin, 1957). Results of signif itance isting wili .be reported 
to give ch^ce its due, but they will not be e^-^i.ed in the analysis. 
Rather, the size of relationships, their patterning, and the persuasivene 
of t^fei-r interpretation should be used' to evaluate their significance. 

COMMUNITY PRESSURE ' 

In orde*^ to interpret the^ individual relationships of community ' 
dissatisfaction, organization, a^^/ intrusions with the, three structures 
as^the impact^ comitiun^yfpresiur^, the relatix,n3hips ' atabnrthe three 
constituents of community pressure must be established.' Earlier, 
assumed that dissatisf afction and organization are ea<% positively ' 
rela^d to actual intrusiorj.'. Z.. get. the correlation of dissatisfaction 
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With intrusWs is .positive (teachers' estimate r = .26; administrator's 
estimate r«>= .28). The more dissatisfied t^he community, t^e more intru- . ^ 
sions it mak?es on tHe school. However/ organized communiiies- are not 
intrusive (zero-order r = -.08; partial r, . controlling f or^t4achers ' 
. and administrator's estimates .of c6imnynity dissatif action, respectively,. 
..are -.01 and .09). This may simply ,meaD that the intrusions reported by 
administrators are usually made by individuals or small groups raW^ 
than by such formal organizations as a parents' 'organization or the 
Chamber of Commerce. Moreover ,. the same communities that school personnel 
•perceive as dissatisfied are not reported, to be well-organized (r -,29N 
for the teacher estimate of dissatisfaction, -.3?. f or^ the administrator 
, estimate; t;he latter correlation is significant at the .01 level). 

Dissatisfied communities tend to be fragmented, again supporting the 
^ idea that actual intrusions are made' by individuals and suggesting that" 
dissatisfied communities tend to dissensus. Overall; community pressure 
■ ■ can be associated with di«satisf it-d and intrusive, but unorganized . 

communities, * ' 

' . . .. 

Th^ remaining data analysis is presented in three parts, one for 
- • - .. *■■ 

the impact of environmental pressure on each of , the three structures ' X 

of cooperation. In each part of the analysis, expectations will be « 

> ■ * • ■ . 

SI ' 

detailed and,' then, the data will be reported and interpreted. These ' 

^ *■ 

„ expectations are grounded in case study data' reported, ih .Leiter iX'^ll^ . 

norhatIve c onsensus ' A " 'y .' ' . -"^ . ( 

Expectations • 

' , • - ' • ■ 

Environmental. pressure may, arguably either enhance or retard the 
l^y formation of consensus within t/he school 'about school goals, and apprg- 



/ ■ 




■'pri-ate means- t() meet" those goals , On thi one hand, a low level of 

environmental intr-usion may rfeflect agreement -between the coimnunity 

arid school administrators about goal-sf arcq appropriate methods in 

education, that is -community satisfaction with the operation of the 

sciiool. In the absence of community efforts to participate (intrude) 

in decision raakirfg in the schools, the prin^pal is- allowed considerable 

autonomy in inducing teachers to join this consensus. Moreoever, the 

administratiipn has adequate time and energy to concentrate on internal 

school affairs, actively supporting the pursuit of goals and means 

it 

consistent with the consensus. Conversely * a demanding, intrusive^ 
environment forces administrators to devote a large proportion of tl^eir 
time to external matters. Internally, a vacuum^, of 1-eadership and 
coordination results. Teacher^, counselors, and administrators disagree 
about appropriate goals and means. Overall then, the greater the demand 
and intrusions, on the school, the less the consensus within the school. 
This expectation is based on a particular picture of community-school 
relations. In this picture, the community is the original repastfeory 
f authority for the definition of school goals artd educational mefch^ 
When it is satisfied with the way its agents are operating the school^ 
it delegates control t6 them. 

The opposite expectation for the impact of environmental pressure 
on within school consensus can also be argued, A hostile environment 



This may also result from coiWiinity neglect of the schools. Indeed*, 
such neglect may accompany di^atisf action ;Lf the coWnunity is not 
stirred readily to actual intrusion. The merely mci^rate correlation 
of dissatisfaction and intrusion indicates that su^ftl'lethargy" is 
iiot uncommon. . • 



Jf- ^ ■ ■ ^ ' . . 
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may create solidarity *nd consensus., among school ^-actors, as they close 
ranks to take self^protective pffcsture (-Simmel, 1955;\Coser, 1956), 
Consensus in these opposing explanations derives from different 

^ \ ' ... ... ..j:^ 

school-envlronment relationship^. In one, comsensus encompasses school 



and environment. In the oth^j^ consensus in the school derives from 
a division between school and environment. These perspectives are 
theoretically irreconcilable, but the 4^ta may not clearly support one 
or the other due to the simultaneous^ operation of, both dynamics, Con- 
^ Sensus encompassing school and environment may giveaway to conflict 

between them, generating a new within-school consensus in defense against 
the intrusions of the environment, 

' Pressure from the^eachers' organization can be expected to have 
a different effect on consensus among teachers,<.ind between teachei:s^and 
Other school actors. An increase in such pressure is probably accom- 
panied by^^feachers ' redefinition of their relationship^ with administrators 
as conflictual. This should increase their within-group consensus while 
reducing their agreement with administrators. By the Simmelian argument, 

s 

moreover such external pressure Increases, oonsensus should increase, 
within the administration, ;At high levels of teacher organizatibn pressure, 
which occur when there are frequent strikes, however, some dissensus 
may arise within the faculty over such issues as responsibilities to 

. children, legal risks, and willingness tp forego pay. 

Teacher organization strength and rank--and-f lie participation may 
have ^iffierent effects from intrusions measured by the grievances and 

. strikes measures. Grievances and strikes clearly represent a conflictual 
picture of administrator-teacher relations,' without overt labor 
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conflict, grievances, or their threat are a tool against administrators. 
As the building representative of the teachers' organization at one 
school put it, sometimes we file a grievance "just to keep him (the 
principal) honest." A strong teachers * .organization, however, may be 
not only a tool to protect teacher interests and rights, but also a 
way to impose discipline on teachers. At another school wh^re the 
teachers ' organization is particulatly strong, the principal has 
regular consultative meetings with the union committee even while 
guarding his prerogatives to make the final decisions^. Frequently, * ^ 
when the administrator gains the approval of o^rganization leaders for 
his ideas or when ideas are evolved jointly, these leaders help to con- 
vince teachers of the legitimacy of the idea and gain cooperation. In 
this way, a strong teachers' organization may increase the level of 
agreement between teachers and administrators. , 

Findings 

■J 

The data in Table 1 are largely consistent with the perspective 
in which environmental pressure detracts from within school consensus. 
Community dissatisfaction, especially by teacher esitmates^is negatively 
associated with mos*t of the percept ual^measure of ^cons^nsus. Organized 
and unified communities, already noted as tending to be more satisfied, 
are associated with consensus within schools, "except that net of other 
environmental effects, community organization accompanies disQensus 
between faculty and principal. ^ ■ . ..^ 

(Insert Table 1 here.) 

Similarly, but more weakly, a large number of community intrusions 
into, the school is associated with dissensus betweeti faculty and adminis-* 



trator an^among administrators, but .with consensus among^eachers . Und 
thase circumstances of actual community intrusion into school affairs, 
actors with the^ame interest increase their <<7ithin-grot.ip -consensus, 
supporting the. Simmelian perspective, although consensus between' hierar- 
chical levels ■ decreases, supporting the other perspective. For example, 
unity among teacher^ is" somewhat greater where the number of intrusions 
is large- Furthermore, if one disaggrejgates the measure of within-admin- 
istration consensus into the principal's perception and the assistant ^ 
principal's perception, the dissensus detected is between principal 
^and c^tral office personnel (r = -.SI), not between assistant principal 
aitd principal (r = -.04). These findings present small hints that as 
community satisfaction is replaced by extreme community dissatisfaction, 
an all-^encompassing consensus, may be replaced by within-group consensus 
and between-group conflict. 

Teacher organization activity Jias an interestinjg and sometimes 

ironic impact on Vithin-school donsensus. The strongest correlate of 

{ . '* 

strong teacher organization is teacher ^perceptions that faculty and 

• ■ A ,■ ■ * 

administration are. at odds. One cannot ascertain from these correla*- 



tio^al data, of course, whether unio.nization drives wedge between 

, -s . ■ ^ 

teachers; and administrators or whether unionization is a response to 
pjreexisting disagreements. Not surprisingly, rank--and-f ile participa-- 
tion is strongly associated with faculty consensus, but strong teacher 
organizatio^ which have secured substantial protection for teachers 
are associated with moderate faculty dissensus- Such^rganizational 
strength may be 'accompaijied by the alienation '^of the. leadership from 
the r^nk-and-file to the detriment of faculty consensus- Indeed, the 



relationship of strength and participation is negative although weakly 
so (r = -.14). The difference in direction of the zero-order effects 
. °" ^^^"^'^ consensus can be similarly understood 

Grievances are usually building-level expressions of teacher militance. 
while strikes reflect .district-wide militance. The contrast is analogous 
to the ditferences between rank-and-file participation and organizational 
strength. 1-he differences. betwee( the effects of grievances an/ 
strikes disappear when the effects of participation and stren»4 are 
taken account of.. Teacher organization largely enhances solZarit^y 
among administrators except however, that frequent grievances are 
asspclated with disagreement among administrators. This. may come from 
the int-ermediate hierarchical position of the princiil. When a grievance 
is filed^he may often be forced to acquiesce in the Lperintendent ' s 
or the school board's wishes for the settlement; rathe\r than being able' 
to follow his oxm inclinations. 

UPWARD COMMUNICATION 



Expectations !, 



• . . Once more, one may reasonably argue opposing expectations for th4^,.,. 
impact of environmental pressure. On the one hand, Wsure from thr' " ' ' 
school's, environment may detract from upward communliat'Wby so pre^ . • " 
occupying the administration that it cannot pay adequlte attention to . ' 
teacher ide^ and complaints. This perspective on the\impact: cff environ- 
m^l pressure emphasizes the boundary-spanning role ol an educ^tipriai ; 
a^inistrator. This role includes the interpretation' of Wvironmental ^ ' 
demands to teachers at the technical core of the school arid the buffering^" 



of the technical core from t;iiese demands. (See Parsons, L956' and ^ _y 

f j| ^ • ' \ ; 

Thompson, 1969 for general discussions of roles performed at orgatii- 

zational boundaries and technical coifes,^Kwhen environmental denjands 

are particuO^arly strong, theser^xlres may force boundaryj ^panniii^ actors 

primarily to face outward ai;id largely to ignore t each er|s,' even while 

serving th.^>^'H8s "of teachers for a predictable and' stalble settiAg in 

w^iph to teach. From this perspective, incrfi^ased envitoniHental Pressure 

can be expected to decrease effective upward communication of tiacher 

ideas and concerns to administrators- Boundary-spanning adinini Jtrators 

may stop receiving -information from teachers^ and substitute inf|>rmation 

from environmental^Omponent^. ' ' , . 

An a].ternate set of expectations suggests that environmental pressure 

should enhance solidarity' among teachers and administrators by helping 

them to define their situation in the same terms, as they face the common 

problems arising from environmental pressures (Simmel, 1955; Coser, 

19516). Such soJ.idarity should assist teac^ei^s in communicating their 

ideas to administrators . Of course, one pai±icular type of Invironmental 

pressure, teachers* organization activity, is unlikely to enhance 

solidarity between teachers and administrators. While such pressure* 

may help administrators better to understand teacher concerns, it is 

likely to destroy any feeling on the part of teachers that administpra tors 

are active in their behalf. ^ The data will manifest this as different 

effects for the behavioral and perceptual measures of upward cprainunica tibil 

■■" . ^ ■ 

Findings ^ ■ . ■ 

' ^ ' V 

Table 2 6hows i:hat by administrator estimates community dissatis- 
faction is mocjetately negatively associated with upward communication. 
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TeacKer WtimatW of commujkty dissatlsf . 

aissatlsfacBion, however ar» ■ . 

V uuunxcation measured behaviorallv t ... 

, .the , "-"y- In addition.. 

y , -nlty Intrusions is moderately relat.H . 

■ "^^ "^unloetion .y Both .eesures By so ^ " 

P^-=.re see.s to interrupt 

Interrupt upward con„unicatlon. by others to . . 
The teconclliarf„„ • enhance It. 

ncUiation a.a.n reeosnUes that oo^nnity pressure may have • 

• he ;rV""" ^" -"-on .nt 

- on. heoo : ~ — 

- -n^^tratlon a. 7^ ^ 

o^ - teaeher est.a ^^'^ "'"^ — 

Cher estimate of community dissatisfaction with the h . < ■ ' 
measu-ro r.f ^'^^ behavioral 

measure of upward communication is sl.,n ' ' 

" xs Similar to that wlf-h 
. wicn the number of 

Intrusions. This two-tlerpH . ^ . . • • 

tiered approach sugeest.? hv,= ^ . , 

oS^sjcs that under moHp•ra^^ . 
munlty pressurp ^^, ^ . moderate com- 

. •' f^'^ssure, the adminlstra^^r,r, . ^ . 

■••nxscration concentrates on ±t<,f<X7^ 

-e. buffering the technical core Of ped . ./ " • 

°^ pedagogical activity, aid in the " ' 



process loses touch with r.. v, T 

with teacher concerns. Under severe .n^T L. 

however, the solidarity of school personnel i 

, , ■ personnel increases as they take a 

defensive stance against the community The. , • 

"^uuxcy. Their solidarity PnViar*^^ 
communication. enhances upward 



(Insert Table 2 here) 

■ P'^essure from the teachers' „,„ • " * 

eachers organization has the same effect as 

pressure from the community, diminishing perceived „„„. h ' 
. • This may not be due to the o 

preoccupation of ,he administration but to 
■ , - Po^^oning.. Of the school atmosphere between teachers a„d building 
- — ators. .recent grievances have this effect, but strike, dl not 

O ^ ' (There is no page 18) 
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Teachers probably^ see strikes as -their affair with the school board or 

■ ■ ■ ' ■ T ■ 

superintendent, , Indeed, informal conversation at several sample scjhools 
\ suggested thaf^fee principal often is , sympathetic with the teacher 
position in labor disputes. Grievances, in contrast, reflect teacher 
perceptions that th-e principal is not sympathetic to their concerns. 
Many grievaQ^es are targeted against decisiotis. the principal has made 
which the teachers feel contr'avene the contract. In addition, griev^ces 
may cause .the principal to^^take a tough stance toward the teachers in 
order tor allay fears in tha central office that he cannot control his 
employ eesT\ In so doing, he may lose teacher confidence in his openness 
to th&ir concerns and ideas, Rank-and-file participation in the teacher 

organization substantially enhances administrative awareness of teacher 

■ ■■ ' . 

concern^. Otherwise, the effects of teacher organization on actual up- 
ward communicatioti are minimal. Overall, then, the participation ^f 
teachers in their organizations helps clarify for administrators the issues 
of greatest concern to teacher's- but leads teachers to see their adminis- 
trators as unsympathetic to teacher problems. Strong teachers* organi- 
zation activity is not conducive to solidarity among tieachers and admiuis- 
trators, , / ^ 

UNCERTAINTY AND FACILITATIVE DEPENDENCE ' • 

Exp^q tat ions 

Teachers may experience dependence on others in the school as 
facilitative or hindering or they may not experience* dependence at* all. 
As environmental pressure increases, administrators and even teachers 

« 

are likely to have less and less time and. energy with which to help 



other teachers. An administrator who emphaszies the boundary-spanning 



aspects of his rqle, however, may be able to manage uncertainty in the 
environment in such a manner as to increase the dependence of teachers 
on him. They depend on him to ward off the uncertainty, that is to 
buffer th'eir work at the technical core where predictability is important. 
For two reasons, however, they are unlilcely to experience such dependence 
as facilitative. First, teachers are likely to want the principal to 
handle environmental problems when he shares their educational goals 
and approaches. We have already seen, however, that environmental pressure 
disrupts just this normative consensus. Second, exchange theory (for 
"l^xample, Emerson, 1962) argues that dependence is a resource for the 
g^eneratiori^of power. Organizational applications (for example Crozier, 

vV. 

196A; Hickson et_al . , 1971; Hinings et_al . , 1974) -have pointed to 
uncertainty as" the source of dependencies. Thus, by managing environ- 
mental uncertainty a principal may generate power oyer his teachers. 
A principal who\uses dependence to increase his dominance over teachers 

will likely b^e perceived as a hindrance by them. 

^ 

Environmental pressure, thus, affects teacher dependence In two 

■*f- 

ways. First, the help a teacher receives frpm others decreases as they 

expend their- time and energy on the environment. Second, teachers 

feel hindered by those who manage uncertainty. The two reinforce. 

each other. ' • . ^ . 

V * ■ . 



Since environmentally induced uncertainty is a key determinant 
of dependence, the ^analysis explores relationships between environ- 
mental pressure and teacher experiences of uncertainty. Such pressure 
can cause unc^tainty by upsetting routines and threatening jobs, as ) 
budgets are cut and individual teachers are criticized. Additionally, 
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\ 

insofar as community pressure is associated with dissensus about^ 
school goals arid means ^ uncertainty aboji^t appropriate classroom 
practice may result. . ; ^ 

Findings " ^ ' 

Examihirig the relationships among the measures of uncertainly 
and facilitative dependence allows us to evaluate the relative impor- 
tance of the two sources of dependence. Table 3 presents the correla- 
tions among these measures. For the most part^ the findings are ex- 
p^ected: the two measures of uncertainty, while tapping different 
sources of uncertaint^^are strongly related. The three measures' of 
facilitative dependence relate to one another, as well. Wh^ teachers 
report rfeceivipg help froip others, overall, they appear to mean their 
fallow teachers more than the principal. The experience of uncertainty, 
Especially that due to the breakdown of routine, is accompanied by 
diminished help overall and from other teachers. Thus, in the very 
circumstance where help would most aid teachers in their work, that 
help is absent. Surprisingly, however, the experience of uncertainty 
appears to be associated. with receiving' neither more nor less help 
from the principal. This suggests that uncertainty arising from environ- 
mental pressure is not generally tranformed into teacher dependence by ' 
the princip^'s management. \ 

(Insert Table 3 here) . 

♦ .. 

Turning to data reported in Table 4 on the impact of environmiantal 
pressure on uncertainty and dependence, the jsxpected pattern of rela- 
tionahips generally prevails. Teacher uncertainty increases where 

22 ' ' v.. . 



t 

environmenta:;^ pressure is high, both for pressure f rom |he community and 
from teachers' organization. This pattern is clearestSji^ the- ^ro-order i 
relationships for community pressure. The partial correlation for the ' 
adminlstr^ator'-^s es,tlmaJ;.g. _P_f community dissatisfaction and faculty un- 
certainty is probably so large bejjause -it subsumes 'the impact of community 
organization; the administrator as boundary spanner is likely more con- 
j^cious of community organization than are teachers. 

^ (I^j|rt Table 4 here) ' ' , ^ ^ 

• -.'^ Two apparent^ exceptionsv"tjS;'j:he general pattern can be partially explained. 

• First, actuat intrusions by the community v/iave a minimal effect on teacher 
uncertainty. The analysis of the determinants of within-school coTisensus 
showed that communl^jSy intrusions somewhat increase consensus among teachers. 
Such teacher consensus may help defuse the anxiety which intrusions bring. In 
efjfect, when the threat of intrusion^ is realized, the faculty unites to defend 
itself* W4t})^^fensive activity comes greater certainty about the outcomes. 

A second exd^tion to the pattern is that rank-and-file participation 
in the teacher's organization and the^^m^er of grievances filed relate in- 
versely to uncertainty. This is in contract to tiie qtheV measures of teacher 
organization activity with which uncertainty increases. Here the explanation 
is that grievances repre^t pressure initiated by a school's teachers often 
directed at their principal, while -strikes qr<the contract provisions vhich 
'comprise the strength spale, representor essuYe at the district level. More- 



over, participation and grievances are actions taken by a school's teachers, 
not intrusions against these teachers by their environment. As such, they 
shoulti decrease uncertainty, not increase it. Indeed, grievances may /be filed 



iri response to efforts by administrators to substitute flexibl^-^ pro-^. 

cedures Xuncertain) for inflexible contact provisions (certain). 

^ ' ■' , * ' ■ ■ 

• Table 4 shpw$ th^t environmental pressure also has a regular 

*» 

effect on the way teachers ^experience their dependehce on othfers, 

• ^ . 'J ' . " . ■ 

specifically the help the individual teacher, receives fiom others 
Overall, the greater the environmental pressure the less help teachers 
'receive f r^JnT.others at school 1 This pattern obtains for the effects of 
pressure from the community- and the teachers organization insofar as 
it aperates at the district level (i.e., strength^ strikes) and, there^ 
fore, in the schools environment. The pattern is especially cons;Lstent 
in th^ zero-order relationships.. Interestingly, teacher organization 
afctivity inside the school, especially partipipation, shows the opposi^^ 
pattern, enhancing facilitative dependence. Grievances, naturally, are 
not associated with receiving help from the principal, because they are 
often a part of a conflictual plationship with him. 

DISCUSSION , \ " 

This consideration of the impact of environment on school organiza- 
tional structures has focused on three structures with substantial impli- 
cations for the way teachers experience their work. Normative consensus, 
upward communica.tion and facilitative dependence describe interaction 
patterns in which the collectivity supports the pursuit of individual* 
teachers '\goals. This combination of structures is useful for two 

rather different types of teachers. Fo^^e, the solution to' pedagogi- 

> 

cal probliems is through changes which go beyond his town classroom, su(g|L 
as the introduction of team teaching. For such teachers, 'the tHree 
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. structures considered her6,underwrlt^^%oberation needed to innovate 
\ _in this J»ay: A teacher 

practitioner or classroom cr&ftsman (Lortie,,.. 1975.) ^tohcl^'e^^^^^^^ 
>.>-6ucH "^'te^ibei/neiede-.lfeps ihe^^apfe-ektion of •others, ad co-innovators 
^ ) than their support in his own piobjein solving . The thre^ sti?ucttires 
provide this , support.' * * 

^ * The data analysis shows that, overall, enviropmental pressure 
interrupts these structures of cooperationjand support. Ironically, 
environmental pressure often defines new pSroblems for teachers of bath 
types to solve and .increases the urgency with which they must be con- 
fronted. For example, the movements for educ^ioilal accountability, 
ecohomizatlon, and desegregation Vequire teachers to^ifmovate and 
problem solve. We hav'e seen, however; that environmental pressure 
of this sort militates against such tdacher response by disrupting? 
structures of noi^, information, and help. Thus, pressure from the ^~--^^s^ ' ^ 
, environment both adds to teachers' problems and makes the solution 
of those problems yXf^ difficult. These general statements must 
qualified in two |iays. . First, actual intrusions by the community into 
the school seem at times to regenerate cooperation and support within* 
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the school. The principal's distinct role as boundary-spanner gives. 

•( ■ .>• 

way to solidarity across hierarcftical levels under such extreme pre-fesure 

. * ■■ ,! 

Second, pressure from HJie . ttfacliers '• organiption originating inside the 
school does not appear to interrupt cooperation and suppo/f among 
teachers but does in soifte way disrupt these interactions with the ' 
principal. N ^ 
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From the school organization's rather than the teachers' point of . ' 
View, altered struatujres under environmental pressure can be understpod <t \ 
asr adaptat;|On, providing 'a new repertoire of responses to . envirpmnentalV 
demands for reasserted control of the schools (March/ and Simon, "^1958) • 
An important mechanism through which Jpvironmental /pressures leads to 

decreases in cooperation and support ii the change in the'role, of principal 

J" 

from internal manager to .boundary-spanner fhe internal manager coordinates 

• ' ^ . ■ r 

and leads; the boundary-spanner buffers and interprets the Environment 
for the technical core. As the principal's role changes, teachersv 
experience costs in chaos (lack of coordination) and directioal-Bssness ' -'^v, 
(lack of leadership). The school organization, however, is adapting 
to the environment through the principal 's new;role as boundary-spanned^ 
He may be seen by^ community elements which participated in his selection- 1^. 
as^ their agent. He may voice an educational philosophy closer to that 
of powerful environiental, actors, such as the federal courts atrd" leadets^ 
in the movement for. educational accountability, than to that of many of 
his teachers. By virtue of the boundary^spanning role, the school' 
increases its effectiveness in interchanges^ with its environment. 

However' externally adaptive these structural changed, the^make the' 

s 

solution of problems within the school by the cooperation of experts or 
by the solo practice of the craftsman quit^^^f f icult . This discon- 
^tinuity between. external 'adaptation ancT internal efficiency re^flecfts 
the dominant view of^ organizations that internal functioning is most 
efficient when the environment is minimally felt. Contemiiorary organi- 
zation and management theory (and; indeed, this paper) ^ave, thus, %^ 

.-a 

Stressed organizational boundary agents in their role as buffers of the 

^' ■ . •V 

2G ■ ■ ■ 
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technical core , (Thompson, 1967). Louis Ppndy (19'76) has suggested, 
•however, that organizations may find tremendous new resources for 
growth and change by welcoming in environmental, influences rather 
than^ attempting to buffer them out. For teachers and schools, this 
would, of course, represent a total departure from the traditions 

•of bureaucratization and prof essionalization." Nonetheless, such a 

, ' ... • , 

departure may be preferable to the breakdown of;key structures of 

< ' ' ' ^ ■■ 
support and cooperation that thi,s paper suggests accompanies environ- 

mei^tal pressure. In either case,' 'changes in the work .experiences of 
teachers will be profound. 
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^^^^ ^- Correlations of Envlromn^n tal Pressure and Normative Cons^n^... 

Normative Consensus 



Community Pressure 
Dissatisfaction 



Among 
Faculty 



Between Facility 
and Principal 



Among Adnlnlstrators 
Zero-order Par;:lal Zero-order Partial Zero-order Partial 



cSujJIlaue ^ 


-.24 




.31 


-.45* 


-.11 


-.26 ' 


..^8 


Y Teacher estimate 

TP 










-.30 


-.26 


-.24 


Organization 








• 11 


-►SO 




.04 


Intrusions 

» ■ \ . 


.17 




.14 


-•15 


— in 


— • z / 


-*29 


Teacher Organization 
















, Pressure 












• 




Organization 
















Strength 


-.11 




-.23 


-.32 


-.44 


.10 


Ai 


Rank-and-file 
















, participation 


.62** 




.77** 


-.01 


-.09 


.01 




Intrusions ^ 
















Strikes 


.17 • , 




-.05 


-.04 


.15 - 


-.41* 


-.45 


Grievances 


-.26 


) 


-.05 

r 


-.32 


-.06 


-.15 ^ 


.27 


Descriptive Statistics 
















Mean. 


3. 


60 






0.00 


3.27 




Standard Deviation 




57 








•9^ 





I 



Significant at . 05 level 



Significant at .01 level 

range from 26 to 34 for zero-order corteiations. 



N = 21 for partial correlations. 
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TABLE 2. Correlations Between Environmental Pressure arid Upward Communication 



Upward Communication 



Community Pressure 

Dissatisfaction 

Administrator 
estimate 

teachers estimate 

Organization 

Intrusions 

Teachers Organization 
Pressure 

Organization 

Strength 

Participation 
Intrusions 

Strikes 

Grievances 



Behavioral Measure ^ 



Perceptual Meastire 



Zero-order 

-.18 
.10 
.14 
^ .25 



-.02 
.37* 

• 05 
.01 



Partial 

-.35 
.32 

^.01 
.30 



-.04 
.12 

.13 
.02 



Zero-order 

-.25 
-.29 
.01 

.07 ' 



-.32 ' 
-.10 

-.10 
^.30 



Partial 

-.15 
.03 

-.22 
.20 



-.35 
-.43 

.15 
-.17 



Descriptive Statistics 
Mean ■ , 



Standard Deviation 



Significant at .05 level 
;** Significant at .01 level 



.81 
.38 



1.34 
1.46 



^s for zero-order correlations range' from 26 to 34. N = 21 for partial correlations. 
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TABLE 3. Correlations Between Uncertainty,^ and Facllltatlve-Dependence 

(1) (2) (3) (4) 

Uncertainty ^ '. 

(1) Descrlbln^^faculty .41*. 

(2) Descrlblilg self 



Faellltatlve-Dependence 

(3) Help received overall 

(4) Help received from teachers 

(5) Help received from principal 



.01 -.19 
.44** -.21 



(5) 



) 

-.07 
.00 



.49** .21 
.26 



.Desci;;lptlve Statistics 
Mean 

Standard D<>vfa»-ion 



,06 



06 
66 



1.92 
.28 



1.95 
.26 



2.04 

;32 



Significant at .05 level 

■kit 

Slgiilf leant at -.01 leval 



^ = 34 for all correlations . 

» ■ ■ X 
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Table 4, ' Correlations Between Environmental Pressure and Uncertainty and .Facllt,tatj;ve, Dependence 
/ ' Uncertainty ' f aclUtatlve Dependence-Help iReoelved 

, Faculty , ' Self Overall ' .From Teachers From Principal 



Community Pressure . 


*Zero- 
order 


Par- 
tial 


Zero- 
order- 


Par- 
tial 


Zero- 
order 


Par- 
tial 


Zero- 
' order 


Par- 
tial 


Zero- 
order 


Par- 
tia: 


Dissatisfaotion 






















Administrator 
estimate 


,41* 


.57* 


= .36* 


0 FiL 

.25* 


-.24 


.35, 


-.41* • 


.-.13 


4 A 

-.13 


■ 


Teacher estimate . 


•44** 


1 OA 

-.20 


.46** 


.36 


Al 

.01 


.11 


-.13 


A/ 

-.04 


1 A 

-.19 


A 0 

-.23 


Organization 


-.2/ 


^.00 


^-.08 


^ .32 


.23 


A 1 

.04 


.38* 


A/ 

.36 


A P 

.05 


-.05 


Intrusions 


.06 


-.02 


.09 


-.09 


-.02 


-.03 


-.01- 


-.08 


.01 


.19 

i 


< 

Teacher Organization 
Pressure 






< 


; 






- 








Orgahizatlon . 






• 








• 


■ 






Strength • : 


.19 


.24 , 


.02 


-.^19 


■ .03 


-.08' 


-.26 


-.33 


-.07 • 


■ -.07 


■ Rank-and-file 
Participation 


-.23 


.03 


-.06 


.11 


.24 


.05 ' 


.37* 


.14 


.07 


-.2,1 


Intrusions 






r 










• 






Strikes 


.24 


.03 


.28 


.08 


-.34 


.00' 


-.28 


.23 


-.04 


-.06 


* 

Grievances 


-.03 


-.48 


J5 


-.27 


.22 * 


-.32 ' 


.17" 


.45 


-.20 • 


-.11 



•*Signifdcant at the .05 level 

**Signif leant at the .01 level I . ,, 

. ,NS for zera-order correlations range from 28 to 34. N=23 for partial correlations, 



APPENDIX: OPERATIONAHZATION OF VARIABLES 



Community pressure; dlssatigijatrtilon V 

Twp scales were formed from teacher and. .administrator estimates of 
community attitudes;^'^. Principal component analysis was used to weight 
the items in the scales. A school values for the teachers* resg^pases 
was derived by taking the mean of the scale, value aqross teachejF 
.respondents at each school. The items and their loadings on tlie scales 
■ are: ■ 

Teachers' scale 

Teachers and parents do not get along well here. (.36) 

Parents question the authority of the principal. (.35) 

There Is considerable mistrust of the schools In this community. (.41) 

There is pressure in this community for a return to basics in the 
schooiL. (.27) 

The trommxinlty seems afraid tliat the .s(5lfobls are wasteful* («37) 

The community seems afraid that the schools are not teaching values 
it holds Mear. (.39) 

Community support for the schools 1^ rising. (-.34) 
Administrator's scale 

Parents of students here would like to "see significant changeis made 
In this school. (.29) 

Teachers and parents do not get, along well here. (.33) 

The parents and I generally see eye-to-eye on issues concerning their 
children's welfare. (-.31)' 

There Is pressure fn this communjLty for a return to basics in the 
school. (^00) 

People In this community are afraid that their schools are In^flcient. 
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People in this connnunity prc?vide generdus support for their schools. 
(-29) ^ ^ 

People in this cotnmunity generally believe teachers hold the same 
vialues they do. (-.39) 

The people in this community support, the amount of innovative educa- 
tional techniques we are using here. (-.30) 

The parents of students here are quite satisfied with the school. (-.37) 

In this community there is considerable mistrust of schools. (.32) 

The teachers' scale explains about fifty-five percent of the variance 
among the items in it. The administrator's scale explains forty-four 
percent of its common variance. 

Descriptive statistica for the teacher and administrator scales respect- 
tively are: ' 

means: .01, .00 

standard deviations: .57, 2.1 

Community pressure: organization 

The scale was formed by principal compenent analysis from admin rr 
istrator data- The items and their loadings on the scale are: 

Is there an active parents organization or parent-teachers organization 
at this school? (yes = 1, n * 2) (-.59) « 

The parents here are well organized to p^^esent their wishes. (-60) 

The community is divided in its attitudes toward the school. (-.54) 

The scale expLa^Lns about fifty-one percent qf the common variance among 
the items. ? 

The mean is ,00." * 

The standard deviation is 1.38. 

Community pressure: intrusions 

This variable is the number of times accordijcyg to an administrator, 
there has been an effort in the, last two yeiars by parent, organized 
group, businessesT or other parts of the cdmmunity to make their 
opinions felt in the school. The mean is 7.64. The standard deviation 
is 10,23. ' , 

- 32 - ' 
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Teacher organization; strength 

Administrator data Is used to derive a Gut tman scale with a coefficient 
of reproducibility of .94.. .The component items in the order in which 
they are combined to build the scale^are: 

A teacher who refuses to pay dues to the teachers' organization is 
discharged from the staff. , 

A grievance by an individual teacher is settled by compulsory arbitration 
of a neutral party if it is not settled by other steps. 

Teachers are assured by -contract of representation on the district's 
curriculiim committee. * ^ 

The scale values and the percentages of the schools at each value are: 



CI) fo^Br-two percent (2) twenty-four percent (3) twenty-one percent 
(4) (^fllve percent. T^he total is ninety-nine percent because of 
roundting^ error. ^ 



Teacher organization; rank-and-file participation 

Teacher data id used to form this variables by summing the means 
across teachers at each school for the following two items: 

How many teachers would you estimate regularly attend meetings of th« 
teachers' organization of are otherwise active in its affairs? 

How manj^ teachers would you estimate ^regularly talk with the building 
representative about teachers' organization business? | 

Response caftegories ranged from none (1) to all (5) for both iteias. 

The mean for this variable is 5.55. The standard divlation is .94. 

Teacher organization;, strikes 

This variable is the administrator's report of the number of times the 
teachers of the school have gone on strike since January 1, 1970, coded 
from none (0) to six or more times (6). The mean is 1.03. The standard 
deviation is .82. / . 

Teacher organization; grievances 

This variable is the administrator's report of the number of grievances 
that have been filed by teachers at the school since September, 1974. v 
The mean is 1.41. The*' standard deviation is, 2. 01. 
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Normative consensus; among faculty • - 

The operationalization. here is\ the meari agreement across teachers at ^ 
each school with the statement: "Teachers in this school are more 
united by what they have in common than divided by their differences." 
The higher the code, the greater the perceived consensus among teachers. 

Normative consensus; between faculty and principal 

Thi^s scale was formed by principal component analysis.- The items and 
their loadings are: 

The principal usually disagrees with the majority of the faculty on 
issues relating to teaching as a profession (-.48). 

I frequently find myself in disagreement with the principal (-.61). ^ 

The majority of the faculty often disagrees with the principal on how 
the school be run (-.63). 

This scale accounts for about fifty-six percent of the common variance 
among the items. 

Norm ative consensus; among admlquLstrators 

This variable is created by taking the mean across administrators in 
thp school of agreement with the statement: "My superior sometimes ask*^ 
me to do things I do not think are a good idea." The code is reversed 
so that a higher code indicates consensus. "Superior/' of course, 
refers to a different administrator in the responses of the principal 
and of an assistant principal. In treating both referents together 
this consensus includes some central office administrators as well as 
building administrators. 

Upward communication: behavioral measure 

This variable compares teacher and administrator listings of "the 
^ five prob/Lems which you feel are of greatest concern to your school's 

faculty with resect to the operation -of the school and life in 'it.'^ ' 

The problems mentioned were coded in detailed categories derived 
from the mentions in a sample of questionnaires. These detailed 
categories fell in the following twenty-five areas: 

A. Students 

1. Behavior, discipline 

* 2. attendance, . tardiness 

3. learning skills, learning behavior 

4. learning attitudes 

5. other 
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B. Teachers 

1. characteristics of (other) teachers 

2. relationships^ 

3. other ' '^V 

C. Principal, administrators / school board 

1. personal qualities of administrators (tiot school board) 

2. relating to teachers 

3. school board 

4. other 

D. Administration of the school 

1. policiesc^ 

2. controlling sjtudents, discipline ' 

3. coordination ' 

4. related to teaching, classroom 

5. insufficiencies (usually from budget cuts) 

6. physical conditions at school 

7. contract, labor relations 

E. Program for students 

1. curriculum 

2. extra-cutricultmi 

3. other 

F. Conmiunity, parents 

4 

- 1. community 

2. parents 

3. other , . 

Only these twenty-five areas were used ifi comparing teacher and ad- 
ministrator mentions fox matches. The number of Batches between a 
teacher mention and an administrator mention at a school was standard- 
ized for variation from school to school in the number of administra- 
tors and teachers responding and the number of^ problems actually men- 
tioned, * ^ 

- ■ J ■ ' : 
Upward communication; perceptual measure ^ 

This variable svaas the proportiojis of teacher -respondents at a school 
who agree that "the principal spends a good deal of his time, on matters 
of everyday concern to the faculty" and that "teachers feel free'to 
approach the principal with school problems." 
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'Uncert^luty: describing faculty 

This- variable was formed by principal component analysis of teacher 
responses to six items. The school value was derived by taking the 
'mean across teachers at each school. The constituent items and their 
loadings on the scale are: 

There is no teaching technique suitable for the majority of students 
at this school. (.45) 

Teachers at this school must constantly adjust to new ways of doine 
things. (.46) ' J 

The students at this school are very different from one another. (.39) 

It is hard for a teacher at this school to know what to do to educate 
students ef fiectively. (.*50)' 

Many teachers at this school are imsure whether they will be working 
here next year. (.25) 



Teachers at this school do. not know what others expect of them. (.36) 

The scale explains about thirty-five percent of the connnon variance 
among the items. ' ' 

Uncertainty: describing self 

Principal component analyses was used to form k scale from teacher data. 
The school-level variable was derived by taking the mean across teacher- 
respondents for teacher school. ' The items and their loadings on the 
scale are: 
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I often feel tens^ about my life at school. (.56) 

I often feel uncertain about my life at school. (.59) 

I often feel Insecure about my like at schoc^^**^' (. 59) ^' 

■ ■ ■ . . " ^ 

The scale explains about eighty-four percent of the common variance 
among the items. 

Facllitative dependence; overall, on other teachers^ on the principal 

Overall. dependence was operationallzed from teacher responses to the 
questions "Overall, what effect do others at school have on the success- 
ful completion of a teacher's job at this school?' The response categories * 
range from "a great help" through "some help," "little eiffect," "some * 
hindrance," to great hindrance." For this measure pf dependence on 
others, helping and hindering were considered equivalent aspects of" 
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dependence. The measure used, therefore, ranges from "little effect" 
(cod^ 1) to "a great help" or " a great hindrance' (coded 3). The 
dependence of the individual teacher on other teachers and on the 
principal was assessed by asking the same question specifically with . 
respect to "otHer teachers" and then with respect to "to principal." 
The same coding scheme, including folding^e original scale, was used. 
The three variables measure facilitative . d^endence rather than 
dependence in general, because teacher respondents almost universally 
avoided thejwo "hindrance" responses. For the measure of overall 
dependencfir7 dependence on others teachers:; and dependence on the 
principal^ respectively, only ei^ht percent, four percent, and eleven 
percent clK>8e these categories. Essentially, therefore, the responses 
range^om "little effect" to "a great help." Variables at the school 
levejr were formed, finally, by taking means across teacher respondents 
for (each school on each of the three variables. s 
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